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WORLD-POLITICS. 



LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG. 



London, June, 1907. 
One of the pleasantest events of the month in England has 
been Mark Twain's visit. The veteran author has received, and 
as I write is still receiving, the most affectionate welcome from 
all classes of Englishmen that any writer of my times has met 
with. The King has singled him out for special attentions; his 
name is a standing head-line in the London journals, which daily 
entertain their readers with a half column or so of the good 
things that Mark Twain said or should have said or might.be 
conceived as saying; he has been the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the American Ambassador and attended by many of 
the choicest spirits in English letters, art and journalism; an 
abundance of private hospitality, far more, indeed, than he could 
accept, has been offered to him; that most agreeable of Anglo- 
American institutions, the Pilgrims' Club, has entertained him 
at luncheon; and Oxford in conferring a degree upon him was 
never, in the words of an English writer, "more truly repre- 
sentative of the nation than in thus honoring the most distinctive 
figure in the world of English letters." Mark Twain must by 
now be as well used to public admiration as any man living, 
but in the greetings showered upon him in England, there has 
been a quality of intimate tenderness, a sort of proprietary pride, 
that cannot but have moved him profoundly. There is that in 
his writings which draws readers as much to the man as to the 
author, and it is not merely for his books, but for the spirit and 
character revealed in them and for all they have heard of his 
life and its trials and triumphs, that Englishmen love Mark 
Twain with an ardor very little below that of his own countrymen. 
For a generation at least he has been to England the supreme 
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example of humor in its most piquant, most American form, 
and the unrivalled guardian, since Charles Dickens died, of the 
sources of deep, human, elemental laughter. It is possible, in- 
deed, that Englishmen have profited by just the shade of mental 
difference that separates the two peoples to extract from Mark 
Twain's humor a more exquisite relish than even the Americans 
themselves, for whom its flavor can scarcely have the charm of an 
exotic. It is, at any rate, mainly as a humorist that Mark 
Twain has taken his place as a popular classic. But you will 
also find in England a ready and intelligent appreciation of all 
the other qualities of mind and heart that raise him so far above 
the level of the mere professional humorist — his masculinity, the 
idealism that underlies so oddly and acceptably his merry, clear- 
eyed, half-misanthropical cynicism, his unquenchable faith in 
women and democracy, the constancy and the vigor of his fight 
against whatever is pretentious and ignoble, and the abiding 
sympathy that enables him to read with equal clarity the heart 
of a harum-scarum American boy and of such a character as 
Joan of Arc. And if they need, which they do not, any further 
excuse for acclaiming Mark Twain, Englishmen find it and avow 
it in two things. One is their knowledge of the financial catas- 
trophe that overtook him when nearly in his sixtieth year, and of 
the heroic spirit in which that catastrophe was faced. The other 
is their consciousness that, in honoring Mark Twain, they are 
honoring the national author par excellence of the United States 
— the man who, both in his writings and in himself, typifies all 
that is best in the many-sided American spirit, and whom the 
American people would unanimously pick out as their most 
characteristic and representative author. Englishmen, in short, 
have felt urged by a unique combination of impulses to make 
of Mark Twain's visit an occasion for the display of their na- 
tional regard for his genius and of their affection for his charac- 
ter; and their homage must, I should imagine, have been pe- 
culiarly gratifying both to its recipient and to the American 
people. 

Things are not going very well with the Government. That 
is, not so much because the Government is a bad one as because it 
is a Liberal one. The essence of Liberalism is impatience, and 
no one with any experience of politics will expect three or four 
hundred men to be impatient with the same things at the same 
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time and in the same way. They are far more likely to end in 
developing an excessive impatience with one another. That has 
always been the failing and the pitfall of the English Liberals. 
Tbey are still, as they have been for nearly half a century, a 
congeries of enthusiastic and ill-regulated groups rather than a 
united and harmonious confederation. Each section has its own 
pet measure which it regards as of preeminent importance and 
the claims of which it is apt to press with all too slight a def- 
erence to the general interest of the party. And just now 
all sections are filled with the utmost reforming vigor. They have 
come back to power after nearly twenty years in opposition, with 
a negative mandate to preserve free trade, with a positive mandate 
to effect certain far-reaching changes in the social structure of 
the country. They are eager to get to work and " do things." 
Thus, the Nonconformists want an Education Bill; the 
Temperance group clamors for an amendment of the Licensing 
Acts; the Irish Nationalists demand a new Land Act, the es- 
tablishment of a Catholic University, a measure restoring to their 
holdings the " wounded heroes of the land war " who are less 
grandiloquently known as the " evicted tenants," and as much 
of Home Eule as they can extort from the Government; the Welsh 
members are set upon the disestablishment of the Church of 
England in Wales ; the Labor party has a whole host of measures, 
such as a Miners' Eight-Hours Bill, old-age pensions, a new 
housing act and a revolution in the English system of land 
tenure. At the same time a Liberal Government has to think 
of the Whigs, who invariably grow fidgety when the " rights of 
property" are attacked, and has also to think of the reception 
its measures are likely to meet with at the hands of the Lords. 

A Government so harassed is bound to fall a peculiarly easy 
victim to the temptation which besets all Governments, of over- 
loading its programme and of attempting more than it can pos- 
sibly perform. Every session sees a vast "slaughter of the in- 
nocents " — the dropping, in other words, of most of the measures 
announced in the King's Speech. This session the slaughter 
has been somewhat heavier than usual. The Prime Minister 
early in June announced that, after the rejection of the Irish 
Council Bill by the Dublin Convention, the measure would 
not be proceeded with; that the Irish University Bill would have 
to be postponed to next year; that the Licensing Bill would also 
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have to be dropped, but would hold the first place on the Govern- 
ment's programme next session; and, most important of all, 
that the Passive Resister's Bill would likewise be withdrawn and 
that its place would be taken in 1908 by a second comprehensive 
attempt to solve the Education question. There is to be no 
autumn session this year; but, on the other hand, the Prime 
Minister has given notice that the House will not rise for the 
holidays until the measures that have not been jettisoned and 
that still remain on the Government's programme have been 
carried. These include the two Bills for encouraging small 
holdings both in England and Scotland, the Army Bill, which 
has passed its third reading in the House of Commons and is now 
recognized as the most thoughtful and thorough scheme of army 
reorganization that has ever been presented to Parliament, two 
Land Valuation bills for England and Scotland, an Irish Evicted 
Tenants Bill, an English Working-class Housing Bill, a Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill, a Patent Law Reform Bill and a Mines 
Eight-Hours Bill. 

What, however, is particularly worth noticing about it is that 
it maps out the work not only of this session, but of the next, 
and that it includes a new Education Bill. The first Education 
Bill, I need hardly remind my readers, was thrown out by the 
Lords. The second Education Bill in its provisions and the prin- 
ciples that guide it will be like unto the first. If it meets with 
a similar fate, if the Lords again reject it, the Government will 
either have to make an immediate appeal to the country or suffer 
a tremendous loss of prestige. That is a possibility which 
makes it not unlikely that the autumn of next year may find 
us plunged into another General Election, with the House of 
Lords question and the school question joining hands to form 
the predominant issue. For the present, however, I merely wish 
to register the fact that no section of the Liberal party considers 
itself to have been treated quite fairly in the distribution of 
the Government's programme. Indeed, were it not for one 
supreme issue, on which all Liberals are substantially united, 
these jealous and discordant factions might easily between them 
make wreckage even of "the strongest Government of modern 
times." 

That issue, of course, is the House of Lords. As I write, it 
is being vehemently debated in the House of Commons, and, 
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having been raised, it must go forward to a finish. I think 
one may fairly take it for granted that the question of the House 
of Lords must now dominate not only the tactics and the 
strategy of the Liberal party, but the whole course of English 
politics for the next few years. It is a question with two distinct 
sides to it. One is the composition of the Upper Chamber itself. 
The other is its relations with the House of Commons. The 
latter part of the problem is the only one with which the Govern- 
ment is anxious to deal. It does not intend to put forward any 
proposals for making the Upper Chamber more democratic or 
more representative, or for interfering in any way with its in- 
ternal composition. The object the Government has set 
before itself is to find a plan whereby the national wishes shall 
not be factiously thwarted. The fundamental trouble with the 
House of Lords, from this particular standpoint, is that it 
cannot be trusted to act fairly between the two parties. When a 
Conservative Government is in power the House of Lords passes 
automatically all the Bills that are sent up to it; it forgets al- 
together that it is supposed to be a revisory and suspensory branch 
of the legislature. But when a Liberal Government comes in 
the Lords scrutinize its measures with hostile minuteness; their 
prerogatives take on a sudden and expanding activity. 

This is a condition of affairs which the Government has made 
up its mind to try to remedy. It had no option but to do so. 
The rejection of last year's Education Bill and of the Plural 
Voting Bill reduced not merely Liberalism as an effective govern- 
ing agency to impotence, but the democratic principle to a 
farce. It is perfectly true that the House of Lords 
has been frequently in the past, and may be as frequent- 
ly in the future, a truer exponent of the national will than the 
House of Commons. But more frequently it is the other way 
about, and the problem is therefore to devise a plan which, in 
the event of a disagreement between the two Houses, may allow 
public opinion time and opportunity to declare itself and may 
insure the predominance of the House of Commons without 
making it omnipotent. The Government believes it has found 
such a plan. The resolution which the Prime Minister moved 
on June 24th was in the following terms : 

" That, in order to give effect to the will of the people as expressed 
by their elected representatives, it is necessary that the power of the 
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other House to alter or reject Bills passed by this House should be so 
restricted by law as to secure that, within the limits of a single Parlia- 
ment, the final decision of the Commons shall prevail." 



That resolution was interpreted as a determination to abolish 
the House of Lords, but the speech in which the Prime Minister 
brought it forward, and in which he unfolded the plan which 
is afterwards to be submitted to the electorate, made it clear that 
the ultimate authority of the House of Commons is to be rendered 
effective only after full provision for argument, consultation and 
the informal but potent play of public opinion. To guard against 
any abuse of power by an exhausted and possibly discredited 
House of Commons, the Government proposes that the duration 
of Parliament should be reduced from seven years to five. This 
is a reform long desired by the Eadicals, and must be considered 
an essential part of the whole scheme for checking the veto of 
the Lords. That scheme, of course, will only become operative 
in the case of a dispute between the two Houses. When such a 
dispute has broken out, the Government proposes that a private 
conference should take place between an equal number of mem- 
bers from both Houses. If the conference fails to effect an 
agreement, the Bill, or a similar Bill, is to be reintroduced after 
an interval of at least six months and passed through the House 
of Commons, with the discussion of it mapped out beforehand by 
time-table. The interval of six months would allow both time and 
opportunity for public opinion to declare itself decisively. After 
its second passage through the Commons, there would be another 
conference between the two Houses. If this again failed, the 
Bill would be passed as quickly as possible through all its stages 
in the Commons — probably within the limit of a single day — and 
sent up to the Lords with an intimation that this was their final 
chance. A third conference between the two Houses would take 
place on that basis. If it again proved futile the Bill would be 
submitted for the royal assent in the form of its final passage 
through the Commons and would become law. Such is the out- 
line of the Government's plan. It is moderate and practical. 
It secures to the Lords a full participation in the discussion of a 
contested measure and ample opportunity for affecting its scope 
and provisions. At the same time, it makes the final predomi- 
nance of the Commons a realitv. 
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St. Petersburg, June, 1907. 

The second Russian Parliament, like the first, has abruptly 
disappeared, leaving nothing to its credit and much to its debit 
account. Everybody who had no axe to grind in the Tavrida 
Palace, and many honest men who had, admitted that the Duma 
was a dismal failure and its dissolution a pressing necessity. 

With the reasons which militated against the continued ex- 
istence of the Duma, the readers of the Eeview are familiar. 
Summoned by the Tsar for the twofold purpose of giving a legis- 
lative form to the liberties which he had granted his people and 
of allaying the revolutionary fever that was coursing through 
the veins of the nation, the second Kussian Parliament did 
neither. It was shy of work and averse to pacification. 

In the Committee rooms, where most of the important business 
of a legislature is usually transacted, the bulk of the members 
sat about smoking and chatting. Many absented themselves al- 
together. The members of the Centre generally were the workers, 
the members of the Left were the drones, and the specimens of 
positive legislation which occasionally emerged into the light of 
day were not encouraging. A bill guaranteeing the right of 
public meeting was drafted by the Socialists and laid before 
the Duma. Scorning all legal niceties and scholastic distinctions, 
this project enacted that all Russians, without distinction of sex 
or age, should have the right to assemble and hold public meet- 
ings without let or hindrance. Persons in authority and private 
individuals guilty of limiting these rights, or of throwing ob- 
stacles in the way of their exercise, should be liable to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding six months, if the acts of which 
they were convicted did not legally entail a more severe punish- 
ment. Consequently, a class of school-children abandoning their 
hoops and dolls and marbles and assembling in the Nevsky 
Prospect, in order to discuss an armed rising, could not be legally 
dispersed by the police. Among the persons whose names are 
affixed to this original bill is the ex-Vice-Governor of a province, 
M. Nalivkin, who is now a zealous convert to Socialism. 

As those men were among the elite of the Duma, the fruits 
sees were the despair of self-respecting Russians. To squander 
their five dollars a day or to spend it on watches, the ticking of 
which soothed their ears, or on patent-leather boots, which fas- 
cinated their gaze, was a harmless pleasure. Less harmless was 
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the abuse of parliamentary inviolability, to which all members of 
the Left were inclined. Inviolability positively turned their 
heads. The idea that they, who had been theretofore as slaves 
kneeling and striking the ground with their foreheads before 
every Jack-in-office, could not now be arrested even for a punish- 
able offence, almost unhinged their reason. 

A very curious case of the way in which inviolability was in- 
terpreted occurred on May 19th when the police visited the dwell- 
ing of Deputy Ozol, a Socialist leader, and found some seventy 
persons there and piles of compromising documents. Those are 
the documents which served later on as the basis of the indictment 
against the Socialist group, and led to the dissolution of the 
Duma. The object of the secret meeting at Ozol's rooms was, 
according to the State Attorney, to bring about a military revolt, 
and the deputies present were alleged to be in communication with 
the revolutionary " military league " which was seducing soldiers 
from allegiance. The deputies were not arrested; only the 
non-parliamentary members of the secret meeting. The authori- 
ties respected the inviolability of the former. But the next day 
Deputy Ozol and his friends protested vehemently against the 
criminal breach of inviolability involved in the raid on Ozol's 
rooms, for the dwelling of a deputy is sacred. It amounted, 
they affirmed, to a breach of stipulation, to an illegal act. Con- 
servative speakers retorted that the conspiracy amounted to some- 
thing more. But the incident is amusing as an example of how 
inviolability was construed, and not by one party, but by the ma- 
jority of the Duma. If the second Duma was not characterized 
by a capacity for legislative work, neither can it be said to have 
contributed to the pacification of the country. On the contrary, 
it helped to fan the embers of disaffection into flame. For 
afterwards it abolished the exceptional laws against murder, it 
applauded political crime, it refused to condemn terrorism and 
a majority of its members shrank from expressing their satis- 
faction at the Emperor's escape from the hand of assassins. On 
June 3d the Government asked the Duma to prolong the opera- 
tion of two temporary laws enacted by the Tsar when there was 
no Duma. One of these had for its object to punish the eulogy 
of crime. All who should praise murder, pillage, arson, were 
to be punished with especial rigor, because they are generally 
more guilty than the simple-minded individuals who carry out 
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their teachings. The object of the second law was to enable the 
Government to rid the army of those recruits who are under police 
supervision and are usually the apostles of revolution among the 
troops. But the Duma negatived the demand of the Cabinet by 
a large majority. Yet M. Stolypin stuck to his guns. He would 
not hear of dissolution. 

Symptoms of indignation were displayed in various parts 
of the Empire by various groups and classes of the population. 
They at first appealed to the Premier and then addressed their 
requests directly to the Tsar. The Emperor was consequently 
overwhelmed with telegrams, thousands of which came in the form 
of congratulations on his escape from the hands of assassins, 
and in the form of petitions that he would dismiss the Duma of 
which a majority had refused to express joy at his safety or its 
disapproval of political murder generally. At last these evidences 
of loyalty took effect and the monarch spoke to his people, at 
first in a minor key and then in the tones of a real ruler which 
he was supposed to have forgotten. In his reply to the Council 
of the Empire, which had displayed an unexpected degree of en- 
thusiasm in its congratulations, the Tsar wrote : " My life is not 
dear to me, if only Russia live on in glory, peace and well-being." 
A man in danger, the leader of a little band of soldiers in a hostile 
country, might utter such words as these. But the head of a 
nation, at home ? They are characteristic of the times. 

But the Emperor confined himself to words, while his Premier 
continued to act, and between the two there was a lack of har- 
mony. In M. Stolypin's plans, allowance had been made for a 
longer life of the Duma. His ambition, which he cherishes for 
his country's sake, would seem to consist in having his name 
linked with the constitutional movement, which has time among 
its allies. Time is undoubtedly on the side of constitutionalism, 
federalism, parliamentarism, democracy. Time; but not the 
present time. And to M. Stolypin the needs of the moment are 
frequently unknown, unknowable. Shut out from contact with 
the nation as it lives and works, he is dependent upon the crumbs 
of information that fall from the green tables of his bureaucrats. 
A hard-working, conscientious man who lives for his country and 
his monarch, he cannot achieve the impossible, however noble 
his aims. How can he become acquainted with the life and needs 
of the people when he spends his nights at the green table pre- 
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siding at councils, offering explanations and answering objec- 
tions ? In the daytime he has to listen to reports on this question 
and on that, concerning riots, mutinies, newspapers, elections, 
police measures — everything. And all the livelong day he deals 
only in words. 

Even if the Minister-President had adopted efficacious meas- 
ures to restore order, which, after all, is the first duty of every 
Government, the feat would be little less than miraculous. But 
he failed utterly. One of the obstacles to success was the very 
Duma which ought to have been an auxiliary. The deputies 
promised land for nothing and the peasants tried to take it. 
Pillage, riots and the wanton burning of property were among 
the results. Juries are afraid to bring in verdicts of guilty, even 
in cases where the evidence is overwhelming. Nowhere is one 
sure of one's life. Universities, schools, hospitals, homes for 
children, churchyards, are arsenals where bombs, dynamite, rifles, 
ammunition, are stored. Even churches afford no sanctuary to 
peaceful people. Assassins do their fell work there. Numbers of 
outrages are reported from orthodox places of worship during 
divine service. 

In a word, terrorism was rampant in Russia. The plot against 
the life of the Tsar, which was among the most thorough schemes 
of the kind ever matured, marked the turning-point. Even Lib- 
erals of a moderate type called loudly for a firm Government 
after this. And, when a majority of the Duma refused to express 
satisfaction that the nefarious plot had been foiled, it became 
obvious to most people that such a Parliament could never work 
hand in hand with the Ministers of the monarch. If the deputies' 
persons are to be hedged round with inviolability, people said, 
is not the person of the monarch to be safeguarded from bombs 
and revolvers? 

Unless we allow for the influence, not of a court camarilla, but 
of the Tsar himself, acting this time cautiously and resolutely on 
behalf of the nation, an influence which undoubtedly gave a bias 
to the course of recent events, we shall miss the force of the far 
resonant result and its significance for the future. The monarch's 
comments were first addressed to individuals. The President of 
the Duma, for instance, who was received in audience by the 
Tsar, passed an uncomfortable half-hour. Among other things, 
the Emperor catechized him respecting his severe treatment of 
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members of the Eight. An explanation was forthcoming at once. 
It was strengthened by the assurance : " I regard with equal dis- 
like the extreme Eight and the extreme Left " — a specious say- 
ing, but hardly a fair principle. It is as though a policeman 
coming upon a highwayman and his victim should exclaim : " I 
am a representative of the authorities and have as little sympathy 
for one of you as for the other." The Tsar's comment was: 
" Hm, that is a question of taste." In the course of a con- 
versation which he had with certain Conservative members of the 
Duma on the same day, the mild-mannered monarch uttered a 
'' Tu quoque, fill mi!" when speaking of those members of the 
Duma who had passed into the Opposition camp from the council- 
room of the Tsar. The words the Emperor is said to have used 
are these : " As for socialists like Alexinsky and Tseretelli, I say 
nothing. They know no better. But I cannot forgive my Gen- 
erals, who lack this excuse." But the most significant conver- 
sation of all passed between the Tsar and one of the ultra- 
Conservative deputies who had been expelled from fifteen sit- 
tings of the Duma. " If I am not mistaken you have been ex- 
pelled from the Duma," his Majesty remarked, interrogatively. 
"I had that honor, Sire," the deputy replied. The Emperor 
looked puzzled and after a pause said : " I don't quite understand 
your meaning." "I mean, Your Majesty, that I was put out 
for having defended with some warmth the principle of monarch- 
ical government. As I acted according to my convictions, I am 
resolved to continue to defend the same principle in future." 
" I thank you," was the significant reply. 

These narratives were repeated and commented upon. Peo- 
ple construed them as an indication that the Emperor would soon 
resume his role of ruler. What Stolypin would then do was 
not quite clear, but it was assumed that he would resign his 
post. That was the origin of the rumors of his impending resig- 
nation, for which there was just then no tangible ground. 

M. Stolypin's letter to the President of the Duma asking for 
the surrender of eight members on charges, the nature of which 
had been communicated long before, was the beginning of the 
end. The demand had been made in March, and had elicited no 
reply down to June 14th. Two days later the Premier notified 
the Speaker of his intention to make an important communica- 
tion at a secret sitting from which the public must be excluded. 
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That sounded ominous. But even then the deputies did not lose 
heart. At the historic sitting the Premier announced that treason- 
able charges based upon trustworthy and copious evidence were 
made against fifty-five Socialist members of the Duma. As their 
surrender to the law authorities without delay was a State ne- 
cessity, would the Duma take the necessary measures? The 
Duma declined to debate the request, but discussed the question 
whether it should be handed over to a committee and answered it 
in the affirmative. Whether the Cabinet would assent to the 
delay involved appeared doubtful at first, but as the Duma wise- 
ly ordered that the Committee should report within twenty-four 
hours, all misgivings were quieted. Accordingly, on Saturday 
the Committee met and deliberated, but was unable to come to a 
decision. The Chairman reported that further documents and 
explanations were desirable. The Minister of Justice at once 
despatched an official with documents and instruments to furnish 
detailed answers to all questions. The official, Kamyshensky, 
won the hearts of the Committeemen, whose apprehensions van- 
ished. So completely did they vanish that the Committee resolved 
to take no decision, to hold no plenary sitting that day, but to 
adjourn until Monday. And the solemn promise to report definite- 
ly that evening, and to grant or refuse the surrender of the 
deputies? That once broken, would a second promise be credited? 
Apparently it would. For the official sent by the Minister of 
Justice agreed to return on Monday to the Committee-room and 
answer further questions. On Monday? Then the Government 
assented or would assent to the postponement until Monday? 
Surely; otherwise, how could its representative agree to return on 
that day? And the members of the Committee went home. Be- 
tween eleven and twelve at night four of them — all " Cadets " — 
called on the Prime Minister to ask how he would regard a de- 
cision which would surrender a certain number of deputies and 
refuse the remainder. But it was too late. 

For, meanwhile, events which the future historian may be left 
to narrate had taken place at some distance, and the decision was 
no longer in M. Stolypin's hands. The Imperial Manifesto 
which the Premier did not write, and the electoral law which he 
and the Deputy Minister, Kryshanoffsky, had helped to draft, 
were being signed and sealed. On Sunday morning they were 
duly published and the Duma ceased to exist. 



